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the universal but ungrammatical " Chinaman/* but the
forces of tradition and convention were impregnable and
we failed signally.

In view of subsequent events it seems the Examiner
of Plays was right, for our fears and apprehensions have
not been substantiated. The British public enjoyed the
play, but their large-heartedness towards foreigners,
including Chinese, did not appear to be in any way modi-
fied or lessened*

Some people say the British are a rude race, but in the
bulk our experience has been just the contrary* Wherever
we went, we met with courtesy and consideration* Each
man minds his own business, and no personal questions
are ever asked* So we can well imagine the charming
ladies* embarrassment when in 1896, Li Hung-dbang,
one of China's most famous statesmen, on his tour round
the world, inquired their respective ages, etc*, in front
of the distinguished assembly* In China, for a person
to ask you about your age and profession, as well as other
questions, is to show he takes an interest in you and your
welfare; here in the West, however, the same interest
is regarded as rudeness, bad breeding and unwarranted
curiosity*

Other races may be more formal or polite, but it seems
that you get thanked more for what you do in England than
elsewhere. In fact, there is hardly an act you perform
which is not volubly thanked* Many of these acts are
matter-of-course trivialities and if any thanking is to be
done at all, it is you who ought to thank the other person
and not the other way round. For example, the bus
conductor asks you for your fare. You hand him the